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in Griesbach’s manual edition, I was wrong, &c- 
cording to the principles of procedare which I had 
proposed to myself. If Griesbach there introduc- 
ed a change, expressed by this change in the 
translation, then I was right; and, so far as this 
instauce goes, it is a proof of accuracy, and not 
of inattention. 

That variation in Griesbach’s manual which 
caused me to make the variation specified in the 
English, and, as I think, made it indispensable for 
me to do so, according to the rule which I had 
adopted, you will observe on turning to the verse. 
It is, the use of a small instead of a capital letter 
for the initial of the Greek word, standing for 
those referred to. And this, permit me to say, 
was the only manner in which the editor could in- 
dicate his sense, upon the question, whether that 
word was a proper ora descriptive noun. Influ- 
enced by critical considerations, he decided it to 
be the latter, which decision he indicated by the 
use of a small initial letter, while the word of like 
form and connexion, answering to Iscariot, in the 
next verse, he began with a capital, like the 
other editions. Whether Griesbach was right 
in this discrimination, may be an open ques- 
tion. But it is clear, that having undertaken 
strictly to follow him, I could not have been ex- 
cused for failing to observe it, or to indicate it as 
I have done. 

Considering the nature of the work in question, 
Mr Editor, it would not be surprising if it were 
found to contain many errors, nor should I have 
been mortified had this proved to be the case. I 
am sincerely desirous to know such as there are, 
and so far from being disturbed that any one 
should point them out, I shall account it a valua- 
ble service, and will not then fail to correct them 
in the next edition. But as yet no one has refer- 
red me to an instance of an erroneous translation 
introduced, or of deviation from the principle with 
which I started, of changing all in the English 
which Griesbach had changed in the Greek, and 
no more. Some weeks ago an Albany newspaper 
was sent tu me, containing some severe strictures, 
not so much upon my work, as upon its suspected 
design. It annoyed me not much, as I know, that 
whatever may deserve to be said of the execution, 
the design was such as good Christians and good 
scholars have cause to approve ; and | did not in- 
tend to take any notice of it, till the present occa- 
sion oceurred, and brought it again to my memo- 
ry. How well versed the writer was in such 
studies, and how well qualified to treat the sub- 
ject, you may judge, when! mention,that he speaks 
of “the recent multiplication of English transla- 
tions of it” [Griesbach’s Testament] having “ for 
vome time attracted attention ;” of “a particular 
rule adopted by Griesbach to ascertain the au- 
thority of the different recensions or versions ;” of 
an edition “ published in London, under the pat- 
ronage of the Duke of Grafton, being considered 
an inaccurate reprint ;” of its being “ well known 
to scholars that in this copy of the Testament the 
text in the Gospel of St John, 1 chap. and 7th 
verse is rejected as spurious and unwarrantable ;” 
and of “the 18th verse of the 20th chapter of the 
Acts” [were this alone it might pass for merely a 
typographical error,] being “called in question 
and rendered doubtful.” 

“ Peace to all such.”—“ But,” says this writer, 
and for the rudiments of this particular criticism, 
which constitutes the only specific charge, he is 
indebte o the Southern Review, “we under- 
standt. some liberties are taken not warranted 
even »y Gi'esbach. In the &th verse of the first 
chapter of Hebrews, a comma is omitted by the 
learned editor, though no change is made in the 
text. The Boston editor changes it materially. 
In Griesbach, where the comma is omitted, it 
would read, ‘Thy throne O God, is forever and 
ever.” In the Boston translation it is thus, ‘God 
is thy throne forever and ever.’” And to this he 
appends some incoherencies upon the doctrine of 
the Greek article, as distinguishing between sub- 
ject and predicate in a sentence, which he seems 
to suppose to have some concern with the inter- 
pretation of this passage. 

You are aware, Sir, that the variation in Gries- 
bach’s text of this clause, consists in the omission 
not of one comma, but of two; and it is one so 
material to the construction of the passage, that it 
is particulariy noticed as such in themargin. To 
defend Griesbach’s punctuation, which is a part of 
his text, and, as wellas the rest,to be judged on 
critical grounds, is not here my business. But refer- 
ence is made to this passage to sustain the charge 
that “some liberties are taken,” in my publication, 
“not warranted by Griesbach.” AndI appeal to 
any competent person to say, not merely. whether 
my translation in this instance is authorized by 
Griesbach’s edition, but whether I should have 
followed him, as I professed to do, had [ translat- 

ed otherwise. Your obedient servant, 
Tae Epiror or tar New TEestTaMeEnt, 
CONFORMED TO GRIESBACH’S TEXT. 





[For the Christian Register.) 
HARVARD COLLEGE.—NO. Il. 


Mr Epiror,—A serious accusation has been 
brought against the College, that it has become a 
sectarian institution. I do not understand the 
charge. It seems to me like solemn trifling. 
Every one who is acquainted with the administra- 
tion of the College, knows that its patronage, its 
instruction, its honors and its favors are dispensed 
with equal hand to members of every religious 
sect, who are disposed to avail themselves of its 
advantages. Is this sectarian? Certainly not. 
What then is meant by the charge? 

Let us look at the men who bring it. This may 
help to settle the question. The accusation was 
first urged less than thirty years since, on occa- 
sion of the e:ection of the Professor of Divinity. 
It was, then, openly urged, that it was a sectarian 
perversion to elect a man to that office, who was 
not a professed Calvinist. This principle was 
maintained with singular pertinacity,and, as is gen- 
erally considered, with a spirit by no means cred- 
itable to the individual or the cause, by a zeal- 
ous theological partizan, educated in Connecticut. 
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He took the ground, that unless the College favor- 
ed the Calvinistic sect, it was guilty of sectarian 
perversion of its founders’ designs. In other words, 
it could not be free from sectarianism so long 
as it was not devoted to the most exclusive sect 
in the community. So much for the logical con- 
sistency of that most determined opposer of cath- 
olic principles. 

His successors in the work of declaiming 
against the sectarianism of the College,are gentle- 
men of a kindred spirit with himself. Who of 
them can be named, that has ever defended the 
broad and generous principles of religious liberty? 
Who has declared himself as the champion of lib- 
eral inquiry, and the universal right of private 
judgment in matters of religion? Who has 
entered his protest against the intolerant and in- 
defensible measures of the Exclusive party ? Not 
one. The cry of sectarianism has come up from 
the most bitter and unrelenting sectarians them- 
selves. It is uttered by such men as the Editors 
of the Boston Recorder, the writers in the Spirit 
of the Pilgrims, the advocates for the measures 
which Mr Whitman has lately exposed in 
his letters to Professor Stuart,—men, to whom we 
may allow the merit of many amiable and agree- 
able qualities, but who themselves would be the 
first to disclaim all pretensions to liberal views 
and princ‘ples on the subject of religion. Now 
what can the charge of sectarianism as coming 
from such men mean? It cannot mean that the 
College is so embued with a sectarian spirit, as to 
reject as publicans and heathens, all who do not 
| come up to the standard of some human creed; for 
| that is the very system which they defend. It 
| cannot mean thatthe College reserves her privi- 

leges from all who are not sound in the faith, ac- 

cording to her view of the Gospel ; for in so doing 

she would have gone over to the very ground of 
| the gentlemen themselves. 

I repeat it, Sir, I do not understand the charge. I 
| can see no meaning in it, whatever, consistent 
| with the avowed principles of the gentlemen who 
urge it, except that the College has ceased to ex- 
ert an influence in favor of the Calvinistic sect, 
and is equally liberal of her gifts to all men of all 
religious persuasions, whatever. If this is their 
meaning, I grant that the College is sectarian. I 
pray that she may long continue so. But what a 
great misnemer, to stigmatise such a state of 
things with the odious title of sectarianism. 

In my future paper, Mr Editor, I shail bring up 
several facts and considerations, which shew that 
in no legitimate meaning of the term, can Harvard 
College be accused of sectarianism. Justice. 








[For the Christian Register.] 
EXPERIMENTAL RELIGION, 

Mr Eprror,—A second edition of the tract of 
the American Unitarian Association, entitled “ On 
Experimental Religion,” has just been printed. 
Mr Francis has added a paragraph at the close, 
which covers the page, that was in the first e 
tion lett blank. These remarks, with those wh: 
immediately precede them, are so excellent & 
seasonable, that (as only tracts of the first editic 
are distributed to the members of the Associatio.., 
I think it might be well to reprint them in the 
Christian Register. G. 


Finally ; we think that religion is experienced 
differently by different individuals; in some, by a 
more striking and rapid operation of the means 
of grace, than ordinary; in others, by a gradual 
and quiet incorporation of Christianity into the 
soul from childhood to old age. The remark has 
been made, and it is an excellent one, that “we 
should neither prescribe our personal experien- 
ces and feelings as arule for others, nor make 
the experiences and feelings of others a law to 
us.” We do not think that experimental religion 
is showy and noisy, that it seeks public exhibitions 
and is not satisfied till it has been registered be- 
fore the world, or that it loves to blow a trumpet, 
or hang out a flag; for we are accustomed to 
believe that quick and ostentatious effects are not 
generally the best effects, nor the only tree indi- 
cations of the progress of real Christianity, nor 
the only sure evidences of the blessing of heaven 
upon a pastor’s labors. We do not deem that sort 
of commotion very desirable, in the confusion of 
which the mind mistakes the glow of emotion for 
permanent piety, and the fervors of imagina-ion 
for signs of grace; for we have seen enough to 
convince us, that the whole soul may be smitten 
down in fear and despair, or lifted up with swell- 
ing raptures, without any impressions being pro- 
duced, which are permanently religious. We 
think ourselves justified in supposing it to be spir- 
itual pride, rather than an experience of religion, 
which leads men to speak of their fellow Chris- 
tians as children of darkness and of wrath, to pity 
the whole world besides themselves, to regard 
and to talk of the inclosures, within which their 
sects have fenced themselves, as a kind of privi- 
leged Goshen, and to thank God, with a very 
strange sort of gratitude, that he has made them 
so much wiser and holierthan other human beings. 
We do not think, that an experimental acquain- 
tance with Christianity requires us to make boast- 
ful comparisons of ourselves with others, nor to 
point the finger of reproach at such of our fellow 
men, as do not see with our eyes on religious sub- 
jects.—But we do believe, thet experimental relig- 
ton is a religion which is seated in the heart, and 
sends out thence its influences on the life; that it 
is a principle of internal purity and heavenly 
mindedness ; that it is something very different 
from that pretended religion, which enlightens, 
perhaps, but does not warm ; very different from 
that empty form of Christianity,which floats around 
the heart, without ever becoming a sanctifying 
power, and which leaves men with a name to live, 
yet dead ; that it brings the truths of the gospel 
home to the bosoms and consciences of mankind, 
and thus awakens the sinner from the sleep of spir- 
atual death, and animates the saintto a still better 
progress in the Christian course ; that its essence 
as in that faith which works by love, without which 
jit is impossible to please God, and in that holy 
life, which—to use the words of a pious writer— 
“is the only perfection of repentance, and the firm 
ground upon which we can cast the anchor of 
hope in the mercies of God through Jesus Christ.” 

Such we conceive experimental religion to be ; 
and our prayer, and we trust our labor is, that it 
“may have free course, and be glorified.” 

There is surely no worthier object of prayer 
and of labor than this ; for Christianity is the most 
precious of God’s gifts toman, and he, who has 
experienced its sanctifying power, has found that 
happiness, which the world can neither give nor 
take away. By improvement in the divine life,by 
receiving the spirit of religion.as his guide, his 
support, and his best friend, he cooperates in the 
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accomplishment of the great and beneficent pur- 
pose, for which the gospel was given. When a 
man cultivates his spiritual nature under the influ- 
ences of Christianity, he can hardly estimate the 
importance and greatness of what he is doing. 
The work of experimental religion, considered as 
a personal improvement in holiness, fulfils the pur- 
poses of God’s wisdom and mercy in giving Chris- 
tianity to the world. Every passion subdued under 
the power of Christian principles is a testimony to 
the efficacy of that dispensation, which God or- 
dained “ before the world was;” every holy affec- 
tion is a tribute of praise to him, who lived and 
died that he might “redeem us from all iniquity ;” 
every pure feeling is a worthy offering to him, 
who opened the fountain of purification 1n his gos- 
pel ; every virtuous desire is of the nature of de- 
votion to our Master’s cause ; every instance of 
self denial, proceeding from religious principle, is 
a sacrifice well pleasing to God; every _— 
deed, however humble the disciple who performs 
it, redounds to the honor of him, whose life is de- 
scribed by saying, that “he went about doing 
good.” And these are the elements of which ex- 
perimental religion is composed. Well would it 
be, if we could realize more deeply the whole ex- 
tent of that relation to God and eternity, which per- 
sonal improvement, even in a single virtue, bears ; 
well aould it be, if we knew the worth even of a 
single grace, asa part of the glory which Jesus 
Christ imparts to his true disciples. If the val- 
ue of these were thoroughly understood, men 
would not rush into fanaticism on the one hand, 
nor slumber in unconcern on the other,—extremes 
alike pernicious and alike unreasonable. They 
would find that between them there is a spot where 
true religious wisdom dwells,—that there is a 
heartfelt interest in divine truth, worthy of an en- 
lightened and reflecting being, equally remote 
from the frigid zone of indifference, and from the 
hot and withering regions of intemperate zeal. 
This is the point at which true experimental relig- 
ion would place us,—the point where alone we 
can rationally expect to find a happiness beyond 
the reach of time and death. 


{For the Christian Register. ] 
GREEK PREPOSITION. 


Mr Epitror,—I perceived in the last Christian 
Register an article under the signature of A. B. 
objecting to the common version of the Greek 
preposition x2ra, in Gal. iii. 21. The preposition 
here rendered “ against,” he says, should be ren- 
dered “according to,” which, he erroreously 
thinks, is the general meaning of the word. He 
brings forward as an example, the same word in 
the sentence “70 xara Acuxay,” “the gospel ac- 
cording to Luke.” Now he ought certainly to 
know, that Greek prepositions, with different 
cases, have entirely different significations—that 
xava With the accusative sometimes signifies “ ac- 
cording to,” but with the genitive “against,” (and 
I am quite confident never “according to.”) “He 
will find too, that in one of these cases, the prep- 
osition is with the accusative, and in the other 
with the genitive. C. D. 


{For the Christian Register. j 
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October.” It reminded me of a wish which has 
been expressed in your paper, and I know is felt 
by many of the people of this city, that the after- 
noon service on Sunday should commence, during 
the warm months, at a later hour than is now ob- 
served. The great objection to such a change 
has been the impracticability of bringing all the 
churches to adopt it; but this difficulty, I suspect, 
has arisen, at least in some measure, from the late 
period in the season at which the subject has been 
brought forward. Let an attempt be now made to 
obtain a concurrence of all the religious societies 
of the city in an alteration, by which public wor- 
ship may begin at half past 3 or at 4 o’clock dur- 
ing the hot weather. I believe that if gentlemen, 
who deem such a change important, would take 
up the matter at once, and in earnest, they would 
be successful. They shall receive the support of 
OnE. 





~ CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
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RECENT DEATHS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


The last journals from England bring us 
accounts of the deaths of several distidguish- 
ed individuals, presenting an obituary of more 
than usual interest. Of these are Henry 
Mackenzie, Esq. the author of the “ Man of 
Feeling,” of the touching story of La Roche, 
and of many others of the most instructive 
and pleasing numbers of the Mirror, who 
died in Edinbrrgh at the venerable age of 
eighty-five ;—of Madame Genlis, the gover. 
ness of the present King of France, known 
for more than half a century by her works 
on education and other topics, to which she 
had not ceased adding after she had passed 
her four-score years ;—of Robert Hall, per- 
haps the most eloquent preacher of his times, 
some particulars of whose death and of the 
honors paid to his memory will be found in 
another column of this day’s paper; and, 
(omitting others,) of Dr Andrew Thompson, 
also of Edinburgh, who, by his talents, pulpit 
eloquence and extensive influence, has filled 
for twenty vears a large space in the church 
and community, of which he was a favorite 
and honored member. 

Dr Thompson has been said by those who 
heard him,—and most strangers in Scotland 
were eager to hear him—to be freer from the 
peculiarities of accent and mauner than are 
most even of the accomplished orators of his 
country, whether in the pulpit or at the bar. 
His preaching was characterised by energy 
and directness. He ‘‘ made manifestation of 
the truth ;’ and he conciliated respect, though 
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he sometimes incurred censure, an.l even 
subjected himself to difficultiés, by the frank-. 
ness and decision of his character. The well 
written notice, from which we have extracted 
a few sentences on another page, exhibits 
him in some of his defects as well as excel- 
lences. But this only secures the greater 
confidence in the justness of the praises, 
which are bestowed. It seems to us a good 
specimen of the manner, in which such char- 
acters, as will bear it, should be drawn. 

We are wearied with the indiscriminate 
praises, that are sometimes heaped upon men 
of ordinary pretensions and ordinary virtues. 
They seem to us particularly exceptionable 
as applied to clergymen; to which, we fear, 
the custom, so general, within the last fifty 
years in this country, but we believe no 
where else, of preaching sermons a! their fu- 
nerals, has much contributed. They are 
sometimes a temptation, and may bea snare. 
Funeral praises are absolutely worthless, if 
they are not just to truth, and do not describe 
the individual. We are aware how much dis- 
cretion and delicacy are needed in adverting 
to the errors of the dead. It is by no means 
necessary—or if it be, there must be a skilful 
hand—to “‘draw their frailties from their dark 
abode.”’ But silence,we contend,is better than 
misplaced eulogium, or those vague praises, 
which, describing nothing, mean nothing; 
which may be lavished on hundreds, as well 
as appropriated to one; and while they are 
totally unsatisfactory to discerning friends, 
work the double mischief of forcing attention 
to errors that might otherwise have been 
charitably forgotten, and of involving ina 
general distrust the honors, which gratitude 
and truth, the tenderness of bereaved affec- 
tion, or regard to example, are always eager 
to bestow upon the virtuous and wise. 

We will here correct a slight error in the 
notice given of Dr Thompson’s death. It 
appears from a more accurate account in 
Blackwood’s Magazine for March, that while 
conversing with a friend, who had met him 
in his way from a public assembly, where he 
had been speaking, and on turning round to 
bid him farewell, he fell senseless on the 
pavement before the door of his house; and 
being instantly conveyed within, notwith- 
standing all possible medical aid, he expired 
in about an hour, not having uttered a word 
from the moment of his attack. 

The affecting suddenness of his death, 


to know are not very frequent in the Episcopal 
Church, and are not encouraged by Episcopalians 
in general, because they are not persuaded of 
their being in any good degree conducive to true 
charity or real godliness. They cannot see in 
them those fruits of faith and piety, which ripen 
unto eternal life. At the same time, an increased 
seriousness and an increased attention to the mo- 
mentous concerns of the soul, pursuing the “ noise- 
less tenor of its way” to the fountain of divine 
mercy, and orderly and discreetly looking, in hum- 
ble dependence on divine grace, to the revealed 
word, as the great rule to direct, is what every 
member of the Episcopal Church is rejoiced to 
witness, and what by the blessing of Almighty 
God he often does witness. Neither would he 
deny that, in those excitements productive of so 
much counterfeit piety, instances of true conver- 
sion and turning away from sin unto Christ may 
result. Here, discarding the evil, he would not 
reject the good. Still, where the evil is greater 
than the good, and much more than counter balan- 
ces it, he cannot and ought not to consider the 
causes of such a result as justifiable, or in any 
shape to be encouraged. And this we know to 
be the character of what are sometimes called re- 
vivals, 

The bonds of Christian charity are all rent 
asunder, the meekness and humility of the Gospel 
contemned, the regular ministers of Christ after 
a season shunned and despised, and self-conceit, 
spiritual pride, and self-righteousness permitted 
an unlimited and unyielding ascendancy. Where 
such are the effects, who, Episcopalian or not, that 
loves his Redeemer, who that is inspired with 
any rational zeal for the success of his religion 
and the honor of his name, does not deprecate the 
cause of them ? 





HON. F. C. GRAY’S LETTER TO GOY. LINCOLN. 


We are happy to notice the publication of 
a Letter of Hon. Mr Gray to Governor Lin- 
coln, in relation to Harvard University. We 
have not yet had opportunity of perusing it ; 
and must defer, of course, any remarks upon 
itto a future paper. But from the known 
candor and judgment of the writer, as well 
as from his official connexions with the Col- 
lege, asa member both of the Senate and of 
the Corporation, we anticipate an able and 
just reply to the gross misrepresentations, 
which have been so industriously circulated, 
and for various purposes, in relation to the 
University and the Theological School. 














LATE PUBLICATIONS. 








Bertua’s Visrt to her Uncle in England.— 
Illustrated and improved from the London edition. 
2 vols. 12mo. Bosten: 1831. 

With One exception, we highly approve of this 
work, The plan is an ingenious one, and imposed 
on the writer a large amount of research and Ia- 
bor. So far as a cursory examination of his pages 
enables us to judge, the work is well executed. 
It shouid, however, be understood, that it is not 
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and admonish us to rely on Him, “ who lives 
while mortals die.”’ 





VIEWS OF EPISCOPALIANS. 

The Episcopal denomination in New En- 
gland numbers many enlightened and liberal 
men in its ranks. If their influence is given 
to the support of many rather antiquated doc- 
trines in theology, it is always on the side of 
a sober and reasonable practical religion. 
Why they should cleave so tenaciously to 
mysteries of faith and some startling forms of 
devotion, which even many of their English 
brethren would like well to dispense with, is 
an enigma of which we can offer no solution. 
Perhaps on some accounts it is not to be re- 
gretted. It may increase their influence 
with the extravagant religionists, with whom 
they have a community of opinion, but whose 
plans, projects and proceedings they heartily 
disapprove. It is well known that, as a body, 
they are opposed to those popular excite- 
ments, misnamed revivals of religion. Their 
testimony to this point is valuable. ‘They 
have had abundant opportunity for observa- 
tion. No one can question their Orthodoxy. 
No one can doubt their zeal. No one -can 
suspect their real interest in the progress of 
religion. Yet they use the same language 
with ourselves respecting these commotions. 
We copy the following remarks from the 
Hartford Episcopal Watchman, where they 
are credited to the Churchman,—both well 
conducted papers of the Episcopal denomin- 
ation. 








It is often asked why there are no revivals in 
the Episcepal church—and why Episcopahans do 
not encourage revivals. And if by revivals were 
meant true and lasting conversions from sin, sin- | 
cere and godly repen:ance, genuine faith in the 
Lord Jesus, and a cultivation of all heavenly and 
holy affections through the influences and opera- 
tions of the divine Spirit, the answer might be re- 
turned, that they occur as often at least in the 
Episcopal Church as among any other denomina- 
tion of Christians; that under the blessings of its 
great Head, they are the cause of its stability, in- 
crease and prosperity, and that to none can such 
revivals be more dear, and by none more heartily 
and zealousiy encouraged than by Episcopalians. 
To diffuse a knowledge of the Gospel of life among 
dying sinners, to produce in them a radical change 
of heart, and to bring them to the exercise, prac- 
tice, and enjoyment of evangelical religion, is the 
great business of the Church. Her labors, her 
prayers, and her tears are consecrated to this ob- 
ject alone. By that sober and rational, yet entire 
and ardent devotion of the whole soul, body and 
spirit, which is inculeated from every page of the 
sacred writings, would she bring all men to the 
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tic, and contains memoranda of the conversations 
which take place in her uncle’s family on the va- 
rious subjects, which would arise in an intelligent 
Christian household, where the constant but easy 
instruction of parental lips encouraged, while it 
gratified, the thirst of childhood for knowledge. 
Extracts are also made by Bertha from letters re- 
cieved by her cousins from their friends in Scot- 
land, India and other places, describing scenes 
and circumstances in those countries; one or two 
tales are inserted; sud a somewhat s¥stematic 
course of instruction ; n on geology and some 
branches of natura, wistory. The whole is writ- 
ten in so natural a manner, as to appear as the 
real correspondence of a young lady, giving her 
mother at the close of each day an account of the 
manner in which it has been spent and the infor- 
mation which she has acquired. 

The book, however, has imour eves o hlemis’ 
which so greatly impairs its value 
hesitate to recommend it. OnS 
uncle converses with his family o 
jects, and generally explains sc 
scripture. Many of his remarks «re 
and some of his explanations just end 
at other times the Trinity, the vicurio: - 
of Christ, the double sense of the Peal», 
and the typical nature of the Mosai. 
are inculcated in the plainest anew: ye 
think the American editor, who we wn:lerstan 
has made considerable alterations, mirht have 
taken the liberty to omit these passages. which 
must have known would offend a large ele 
the community among whom the volun>= ar“. 
It is our duty to inform parents of the ¢)» stage 
doctrines, that may be instilled into their “Bild” 
minds in connexion with much useful] k "7 
and we the more regret the necessity ¢ 
this caution, as we should otherwise @!°) 
out qualification the remark of the Anwerice® ©" 


_ tor, that “no work has lately appeared, wi!) U'« 


professed object of affording instruction  °¢ 
amusement to the young, that presents a gr’* 
variety of attraction than Bertha’s Visit. 





Piety at Home, by Cares Stetson. ‘Trace & 
American Unitarian Association, Ist series, 
46. pp. 16. 


This is a valuable practical Tract, on an imp?” 
tant subject. It is also a seasonable topic, ade; 
to the dangers and wants ot the times, of whir 
as Mr Stetson observes, “ it is the tenden: © te ul’ 
derrate that kind of piety, which consists ip d0'n# 
right in 4 natural and quiet way: and they, #)e 
are much engaged in what is technical’) c#/!ec 
the ‘religious action of the period,’ are apt t 
regard patience in well doing, as no betier ‘is! 
mere morality.” 

To these, and such as these, we earnestly * 
commend the views presented in this littlesreatis”- 
The writer shows, what so many enthusieats of 
the present day, ministers and: people, seen) tote! ¥ 
to forget, that Home is the best nursery of the 
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Christian virtues; and, that when these virtues 
aré cherished as they should be, and sanctified by 
domestic prayer, it is the abode of the purest happi- 
ness. Here, too, is the scene of the most arduous 
duties. The strength of religious principle is 
better proved, and far more self denial practised, 


in the conscientious discharge of domestic obli- 


gations, the patient instruction of childrer, the 
cheerful and faithful ordering of the house, than 
in the attendance on the evening lecture, or the 
morning prayer, or endless ordinances of men’s 
device, to the neglect of indispensable duties, 
which God has prescribed. It is far easier—and 
to many it would seem far more agreeable, too,— 
to go up with the multitude to the public assembly, 
amidst the excitements of novelty and the high 
gratification of the secial principle ; to set passive 
under exhortations to do something, they know not 
what ; than to be faithfully at home, doing what 
they know they ought. “But I beseech you,” 
says the apostle, “that ye study to be quiet, and 
to do your own business; and to work with your 
own hands, as we commanded you ;” and he seems 
to denote the diffcully as well as importance of 
these duties, when in exhorting mothers, widows, 
and their children, he says, * Let them learn to 
show piety at home, fer this is acceptable before 


God.” 
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ethics, and such as best illustrate the doctrines 
and duties of Christianity, which aided her under- 
standing of the Gospel, and pointed the way to 
heaven. She was a devout communicant at the 
table of the Lord, and the closet, before she slept, 
witnessed her communion with her God and her 
own heart. Her manners were easy and kind, 
her conversation sometimes playful, never trifling, 
always edifying. She had long been ready for a 
better world, with her lamp trimmed and burning. 
So rapid and overwhelming was her last illness,} 
that she had little power by words to express her 
feelings when departing, but she manifested no 
undue fear of death, nor doubts that admission 
would be ministered to her into a mansion of her 
Father’s house in heaven. The loss of her socie- 
ty is indeed severely felt by her sorrowful hus- 
band and children, kindred and community, for 
their hearts safely trusted in her, and she did them 
good and not evil’ all the days of her life. The 
bereft husband will sustain and comfort himself 
and the affectionate children and kindred by those 
consolations, with which, in his sacred office, he 
has comforted others; and let it soothe and ani- 
mate him and them, to reflect, that the faith and 
virtue, which have given their departed friend to 
inherit the promises, will, if followed, enable them 
ere long to meet her again with joy unspeakable, 
in regions where neither pain nor tears nor death 
can ever come. 


* She was daughter of Dr James Otis, of Scituate. 
t Most maliguant kind of inflammatory sore thrvat. 








OBITUARY. 


{For the Christian Register.] 
WILLARD GAY, ESQ. 

Died, in Dedham, on the 15th inst. Willard 
Gay, Esq. aged 69. 

His family and friends, and society, sustain a 
heavy loss in the death of this individual. His 
generous and liberal spirit, his social and kind 
feelings endeared him to his friends. Enterprise, 
activity, and industry were well known traits in 
his character, whose influence was felt through- 
out the circle in which he moved. In the rela- 
tions of husband and father he was kind and indul- 
gent. He was ardent in his friendship. 
ous are the witnesses to his benevolence. Asa 
citizen he was useful and respected. In him re- 
ligious institutions pessessed a steady friend, and 
Christianity a valued advocate. The removal of 
such a man produces a vacancy, which will long 
be felt. 
the viger both of his mind and body seemed to 
justify the anticipation, that a life already extend- 
ed to the common term of human existence on 
earth would be protracted, and his usefulness 
continued through many succeeding vears. Bu. 
while his friends lament his sudden exit, they 


Numer- 


Death came suddenly upon him, when 


have » source of consvlation in previous testimo- 
nies of his moral worth and religious character, 
which needed not the additional expressions of a 
dying hour te inspire a belief, that their loss is 
his gain. 
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»n we read their eulogies, that *he paintings 
ich they are exhibited, have less shade and 
e light and beauty than belonged to the origi- 
}ut when the writer of this notice exhibits 
subject of it, as possessing from nature and 
ire a strong mind, unaffected, rational and ef- 
it prety—social, domestic and Christian vir- 
f the most useful and estimable nature, he 
o fear that he will be charged with giving 
: eulogium, by any who have had the benefit 
of her acquaintance. Her advantages of educa- 
tion were not such as are found in modern schools 
for fine ladies, but those which wealthy, profes- 
sional* parents in the country furnished, a half a 
century ago, for their daug** : The improve- 
ment of her mind and manners .., ,; aided by in- 
tercourse with a number of families of high litera- 
ry distinction and polite accomplishments, who 
then resided in her native place. Her literary at- 
tainments were early respectable; and being a 
cherished lamb in the flock of the benevolent Dr 
Barnes, she formed, in the morning of life, a love 
of true religion and its practical duties. With a 
countenance marked by intelligence and kindness, 
her person was goodly to look to. At a suitable 
age she secured the heart and hand of Mr Thom- 
as, a well educated and acceptable preacher in 
her native town, and pastor there of an ancient 
and respectable church and society. She had the 
inoral feelings and good sense to agree with the 
‘udicious Bennett, that of all the professions a 
clergyman’s is best suited to render a female in 
the relation of a wife and mother, the most useful, 
iznocent, and happy. Her conjugal union was 
never, we believe, for a moment a subject of re- 
gret on either side. 
She studied well the duties of her connexion 
with her family and parish. Knowing the evils 
too often engendered in the latter, by pecuniary 
calls beyond original agreement, she cheerfully 
co-operated with her husband in plans of reputa- 
ble industry and economy, which, with his salary 
aud her patrimony, gave bread enough and to 
spare, in their respectable station, and furnished 
the means of education, sufficiently liberal for their 
children, and of cheerful and acceptable hospital- 
ity to strangers and friends. 

Possessed of quick sensibility, she doubtless 
had strong passions ; but she early achieved the 
command of herself, and was thus qualified to se- 
cure the obedience and love of herchildren. Her 
spirit was tranquil. Ifthe feeling temperament 
of her husband, usually indeed benevolent and 
pleasant, was at any time ruffled, she had power 
to soothe and compose it; and when deeply afflict- 
ed by the death of a son of much promise, al- 
though she felt her full share of grief, she was 
able not only to possess her soul in patience, but 
to minister solace to her partner, when his spirit 
was most disquieted within him. She was a lover 
and maker of peace, in the sphere in which she 
moved. Tender to the consciences of all denom- 
inations in religion, none, it is believed, have 
heard aught of reproach from her lips. ‘The most 
uncharitable, even in view of her rational faith, 
could not withhold from her their esteem and 
praise. By the members of her husband’s belov- 
ed charge, whose improvement, union, and spirit- 
Pe sy she had with him assiduously and 
oaiiall pete to eT she was highly be- 
mobs: e respected. Mrs homas, from profita- 
ie reading, had treasured in her mind a valuable 
5 of knowledge. She read understandingly, 

roughly sifting her authors, collecting the 
wheat, and giving the chaff to the winds. She 
would Sometimes sport with works of fancy, but 
she best relished, especially as her years increas- 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. | 








Unrrarian Meetine 1n Worcester. The 
Worcester County Auxiliary of the .@merican 
Unitarian Association held their annual meeting 
at Worcester on Thursday, 14th inst. Rev. Dr 
Thayer, of Lancaster, was elected President; 
Samuel M. Burnside, Esq. of Worcester, Vice 
President; and Rev. Alonzo Hill, of Worcester, 
Secretary, for the next year. A public meeting 
was held in the evening in the Unitarian meeting- 
house. Messrs Ware and Gannett, of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the A. U. A., attended as del- 
egates from the General Association. Addresses 
were made by Rev. Dr Thayer of Lancaster, 
Hon. W. 8. Hastings of Mendon, Rey. Mr Lin- 
coln of Fitchburg, S. M. Burnside, Esq. of Wor- 
cester, and Rev. Mr Gannett of Boston. The 
floor of the house was well filled; a firm, but just 
tone of remark was adopted by the speakers; 
questions of importance were examined by them ; 
and we trust that the meeting will be productive 
of good. 





} 
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London,—for which, as well as for another obitu- 


| Leicester. 
| edon Monday, the 2ist inst., at about 4 o’clock 
| P. M. at his residence in Ashley-place, in the 67th 
| year of his age. 
| ration. 
| enced an attack of the disorder, to which he had 


Catt. We understand that Mr William Far- 
mer, from the Theological School at Cambridge, 
has received an invitation to settle in the gospel 
ministry at Belgrade, (Maine.) 





Deatu or Rey. Ropent Hatt. We men- 
_ tioned in our last the decease of this eminent man, 
| which took place in Bristol,in February last. We 
extract from the “World,” a religious journal in 
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This truly great and good man expir- 


His last illness was of short du- 
On T'hursday, the 10th inst., he experi- 


been subject for some time past, just before the 
commencement of a service in his chapel, in which 
he was that evening to have engaged; but it was 
the will of God, that he should no more enter the 
pulpit, in which his unrivalled powers of eloquence 
had been so often displayed. We shall not at- 
tempt here to draw his character,the excellences 
of which were so well known; it is sufficient to say, 
that he was as much distinguished by his humility 
as by his great mental endowments; and that his 
numerous friends cannot but feel a melancholy 
pleasure in cherishing the remembrance of those 
virtues and graces,which rendered him so eminent- 
ly a man of God. 


In another journal it is said, 


The remains of this talented and virtuous man 
were interred on Wednesday (March 2d) in the 
small burying-place adjoining his chapel; and 
never was a tribute of more genuine respect paid 
to the memory of any individual, than that paid by 
the friends of Robert Hall on this melancholy oc- 
casion. A large number of respectable persons, 
principally members of his congregation, but in- 
cluding also ministers and people of almost every 
religious persuasion in the city, joined the pro- 
cession.—On arriving at the chapel, the corpse 
was placed in front of the pulpit, from which the 
deceased had so recently imparted to his flock the 
great truths of Christianity, with an eloquence of 
language, depth of reasoning and splendor of in- 
tellect, that left him almost without an equal ; and 
which he yet more strikingly illustrated by his 
deep humility and apostolic simplicity of charac- 
ter. With talents and qualifications of. the high- 
est order, it is not to be wondered at, that he was 
universally revered and beloved; or that he 
should have been, as he was, invited by a Right 
Rev. prelate of the Church to accept high orale. 
ment in the establishment. 


It appears from the notice, part of which we 
have quoted, that he has left a son, who is men- 
tioned as the chief mourner in the funeral proces- 
sion ; and that his old friend, Foster, the author of 
the Essays, assisted in the services of the oc- 
casion. 





Rev. Epwarp Irvine. This person, who made 
himself notorious a few years ago in this country, 
as well as in London and throughout Great 
Britian, by the peculiar style of his preaching and 
writings, has for some time been experiencing the 
fate to which affected folly is always doomed,— 
the neglect and contempt of the public, whom its 
eccentricities may have for a season amazed. 
This condition of obscurity 1s not suited to Mr Ir- 
ving’s taste, and he has attempted to recover the 
public attention by advancing other novel and ex- 
travagant opinions, than those which had palled 
upon the appetite for excitement. In a work “on 
the Human Nature of Christ” he set forth in 
most offensive language, the doctrine that Christ 
was a partaker of original sin. Aware of the con- 
sequences which this tenet would seem to involve, 
he endeavors to prevent them by a distinction 
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worthy the trinitarian school. 


“ Whenever,” he 
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says, “] attribute sinful propensities, and disposi- 
tions and inclinations to our Lord’s human nature, 
1 am speaking of it as considered apart from him 
in itself.” This solution was not satisfactory to 
the guardians of Orthodoxy in the Scotch Church 
of London, and the Presbytery, having examined 
the book by a committee, and having three times 
cited Mr Irving to appear before thei, which at- 
tendance he refused to give,voted to exclude him 
from their body. In reply tothis censure, “ the 
minister,missionary,elders, ani deacons of the Na- 
tional’ Scotch Church,Regent Square”—Mr Irving 
and the officers of his church—published in Dec. 
last an advertisement or Manifesto, in which they 
deny the doctrine charged upon them, and declare 
their adherence to the standards of the Church of 


Scotland. The editor of the London Evangelical’ 


Magazine does not hesitate to call this manifesto 
a “most jesuitical performance.” Mr Irving has 
run his race of popularity, and he cannot wonder 
if, like other favorites of an hour, who have more 
glare and tinsel than solid worth, he should find 
few “so poor to do him reverence.” 


Fottowers or Joanna Soutucote. From 
an article in an English paper, (which a friend 
has sent us) we learn that the sect, of which 
this woman was the head, is not extinct. It seems 
that her disciples, or a part of them, have assumed 
the name of Israelites, and that in one place at 
least—Ashton, near Manchester—they have a 
‘sanctuary.’ One of their ministers has recently 
been exposed by some ot his deluded victims, who 
have on vath charged him with “ acts of indecen- 
cy, immorality, and perjury of the most offensive 
aud disgusting nature.” This disclosure, it is 
said, has inflicted a blow on the society, “ which 
is akely to put an end to its existence.” 





PeesspyTeRiAaN Orntnopoxy. ‘The Presby- 
teriay’ is a paper, which was established in Phil- 
adelpbia last winter, to support the views of that 
portion of the Presbyterian Church, who think Dr 
Ely ant his party not sufficiently Orthodox. It 
was ocmsioned by the rupture that ensued in the 
discussion about Mr Barnes’ settlement over Dr 
Wilson} congregation, when a majority in both 
the ‘Prisbyterial’ bodies, before whom the case 
was brought, approved Mr Barnes’ sentiments, but 
a large minority rejected them as heretical. The 
Presbyteian is published weekly, on a large folio 
sheet, is elited by Rev. John Burtt, fosters the 
interests of the Presbyterian Church, and advo- 
cates ‘that system of sound doctrine,’ which 
Whitefield maintained against Wesley. It affirms 
that “the doctrines of Predestination and a limit- 
ed Atonemeut are not inconsistent with an hum- 
ble, holy spirt,” and condemns “the New Haven 
Divinity.” ‘The twolast numbers contain a partial 
exposition of this divinity, under the title of— 
“ False and dangerous views of the Atonement,” 
giving extracts from Dr Murdock, and the Chris- 
tian Spectator, which the editor of the Presbyte- 


rien declares 1 nraasant to the mind a picture fram 
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ber of Univesalist Societies in the United States, 
is supposed o bo about 570. 

In Maine jbout 80, New Hampshire 50, Rhode 
Island 8 or 0, Vermont 57, Massachusetts 90, 
Connecticut #6, New York 165, New Jersey 5, 
Pennsylvanial8 or 20, North Carolina 5, Ohio 
50. There are several Universalist Societies in 
Virginia, Sonth Carolina, Michigan Territory, 
Kentucky, and Indiana. The whole number in 
either of these last mentioned States, is not as- 
certained. 





Lonpox. We copy the following statement, 
with the remarks upon the facts, from -the Chris 
tian Watchman. 

The city of London has 400 places of worship, 
200 for Episcopalians, 66 for Independents, 36 for 
Wesleyar Methodists, 32 for Baptists, 30 for Cal- 
vinistic’ Methodists, 16 for Presbyterians, (Scotch 
and Unkarien) 14 for Roman Catholics, 6 for 
Quakers. The last census makes the number of 
inhabitarts 1,274,800 souls. It is calculated that 
not morethan 300,000 attend any place of wor- 
ship, leaing 974,800 who neglect public worship 
altogetha. To increase this criminal contempt 
for the Sabbath, there are supposed to be circu- 
lated onthat sacred day, 45,000 copies of news- 
papers, 2 or 300,000 readers of which are proba- 
bly inthe city. The labor in this single article 
of publishing, must employ large numbers in the 
breach of the fourth commandment. A large ag- 
gregate of vice and crime is the consequence ; 
and from the report of Mr Wontner, the superin- 
tendent of Newgate for 1826, it appears that 
2931 pesons were committed to prison for breach 
of lawsin 12 months.—Males under 21, 1227; 
over 21,1096. Females under 21, 442; over 21 
166. What an alarming view is this of a city, 
supposed to be in “ the very meridian of Christian 
illumination, and in the centre and heart of Brit- 
ish civilyation, liberty, and prosperity !” May not 
London }e called a mine of heathenism and profli- 
gacy? 
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SUMMARY. 





Appoinynents. William H. Sumner, Esq. Hon. 
Henry A.8. Dearborn, and Hon. Francis Winship, are 
appointed Commissioners, to negotiate with the city 
of Boston,respecting the removal of the State Arsenal, 
agreeably to the provisions of a resolve of March, 
183.1 

Transybania University. The Rev. Edward 
Rutledge, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Penn- 
sylvania University, has been elected President of 
Transylvania University, in Lexington, Kentucky. 


American Silk. A member of the English House 
of Commons, observed in debate, March I4th, that 
the first importation of silk, the produce of the United 
States of America into Liverpool, had taken place 
last week. It was sent by P. S. Duponceau, Esq. 


Relics of Antiquity. M. Champollion has made a 
discovery that affords an additional proof of the au- 
thenticity of Scripture. Among a considerable collec- 
tion of portraits which he has bronght fiom Egypt is 
that of Secoochis, father ot the twentysecond dynasty. 
This individual is the Shecouk, or Shishak, of Scrip- 
ture, by whom Jerusalem was taken, and the temple 
spoiled. Onthe remains of the edifice erected by this 
Sovereign, M. Champollion has also observed Reho- 
boam Solomon’s son and successor, among the effigies 


| Ann Churchill. 
In Bedford, Mr James Gibson, of Lowell, to Miss 
| Mary L. Wright, of B. 
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Great Britain. We stated in our last Register, that 
a plan had been brought forward in the House of Com- 
mons, by Lord John Russell, for a reform in the British 
Partiament. A motion for second reading of the bill 
was opposed with great warmth and eloqnence,and was 
ably advocated. After along discussion, the debate 
_was closed by Lord Russell, and the bill passed to a 
second reading by # majority of a single vote ; for it 
302, against it 301. It was ordered to be read in 
Committee, April 14th. The attendance of members 
on this occasion, exceeded anything oa record. 
France. Another change has taken place in the 
French Cabinet. A new ministry bas been formed, 
said to be in favor of peace. Dissatisfaction with the 
course of policy pursued by the government, is ex- 
pressed by Lafayette and many other distinguished 
members of the Chamber of Deputies. A new levy 
“of 80,000 men has been ordered. 


‘ 
; 


Advance of the Austrians in Italy. In consequence 
of the Jate insurrections in Italy, an Austrian army 
crossed the Po, which is the boundary of the Austrian 
dominions, on the night of March 7th, and invested 
Modena. General Frimont, who commanded the army, 
issued a proclamation in which he states,that he enter- 
ed the Duchy to restore order, by command of the 
Emperor at the request of the Duke of Modena. 
Another army was maiching upon Bologna, at the re- 
quest of the Pope. The Austrians have also entered 
Ferrara and Capri, after a battle of nine hours, sus- 
tained by the Italian patriots with great perseverance. 


Poland. The latest intelligence from Warsaw is 
March 9th. Jt 1s still vague and unsatisfactory. The 
troops had been newly inactive since the battle of Feb. 
25th. Since the commencement of the contest sever- 
al sanguinary engagements had taken place, and many 
lives lost by both the conflicting parties. Five Polish 
Generals, deupairing of success, have resigned their 
They suggested to the Government of 
Poland the prudence of negotiating with Russia, but 
Skizynecki was ap- 


commands. 


the proposition was rejected. 
pointed Generalissimo. 
The Regent of Belgium, De Chokier, 


has commenced his admiuistration by issuing a bold 


Belgium. 


and spirited proclamation, addressed to the people of 
the Duchy of Luxemburgh. This step is thought im- 
prudent, as Luxemburgh isan hereditary possession of 
the house of Nassau, and is not awarded to the Bel- 
gians by the allied powers. In bis proclamation the 
Regent says, “ We begun our revolution in spite of 
the treaties of 1815; we will finish it in spite of the 
protocols of London.” 


Hayti. Intelligence, via Jamaica, is received,that a 
revolution had been attempted by the troops at Aux 
Cayes. It was said that the President, Boyer, was 
preparing to take the field, at the head of his guards. 
to quell the rebellion. The Haytiens have become 
dissatished with Boyer. Port-au-Prince has become 
almost desolate. 

Greece. The London Gazette of March 22d says, 
that news has been received from Greece, that the 
Turks have evacuated Athens, and the Island of Ne- 
giopont. The Grand Vizier had lately marched with 
the army of 20,000, recently raised against the Pacha 
of Scutari. The fleet was exrected to cooperate. A 
destructive fire had taken place at Smyrna, not long 
previous to February 9th. 
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M p Miss Mary B. Wheelwri, 
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In Concord, Mr Franklin Farrar, of Lhowsll, to Miss 
Adeline Winn. 

In Springfield, Mr John Rice, 2d, formerly of Wey- 
mouth, to Miss Sarah Loomis. 

In Amherst, Mr Benjamin Colman Allen, of Ashby, 
aged 27. 
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DEATHS. 
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In this city, Mr William Spooner, aged 61, on 
Monday last, Francis G. Deblois, 50. 

In New Fairfield, Rev. Daniel Crocker, aged 71. 

In Portland, on Sunday last, Mrs Dorothy Nichols, 
wife of the Rev. Ichabod Nichols, D. D. and daught- 
er of the late Gov. Gilman, of New Hampshire, 
aged 46. 

In Bath, on Sunday evening, Hon. Samuel Davis, 
aged 57—the first President of Lincoln Bank. 

In Bangor, Rev. John Smith, D. D. Principal and 
Professor in the Theological Seminary in that town, 
aged 65. 

Rev. Jean Henry Auguste Roux, Superior of the 
Seminary of St Sulpice, in Montreal, and one of the 
Vicars General of that Diocese. 

In Paris, 18th ult. Col. James Swan, formerly of 
Boston. He had been confined in prison for debt the 
last 25 years. 

In Florence, (Italy) James 8. Dwight, Esq. of 
Springfield, Mass. 
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BOOK AND PAMPHLET SOCIETY. 
THE semi-annual meeting of the Book and 
Pamphlet Socrety for the choice of officers will be 
held at the Berry Street Vestry on Monday even- 
ing next, (25th inst.) at half past 7 o’clock, when 
the Semi-annual Report of the Society will be 
read, and also the Report of the Soliciting Com- 

mittee appointed at the last meeting. 

F.T. GRAY, Secretary. 





— 
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MIDDLESEX BIBLE SOCIETY: 

The annual meeting ot the Middlesex County 
Bible Society, will be holden in the West Parish, 
in Newton, on Wednesday the 27th inst. 

The Directors will convene at the Meetinghouse 
at 10 o’clock, A. M.; and the Society at 11 o’clock, 
at the same place. The public religious services 
in the Church, will commence at 2 o’clock, P. M. 
Sermon by the Rev. Mr Demond, of Lincoln. 

G. W. BLAGDEN, Secretary. 


NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR,— 
An easy Grammar of the French Language, for young 
beginners. By F.M. J. Surault, late Professor of 
Philosophy in France, of Latin and French in Paris, 
and now French instructer in Harvard University. 

Extract from the Preface. 

The Grammars of the French language generally 
used in the United States and in England, are evident- 
ly designed for persons already grown up, and some- 
times only for persons who are capable of understand- 
ing philosophical rules and reasoning. For children, 
we have now no grammar, which they can be fairly 
said to comprehend; none in which the learning of 
French is not made much more obscure and difficult 
than it ought or need to be. The present volume has 
been prepared to meet this want, which, as a teacher, 
the author every day feels. It contains therefore only 
what is indispensable, and all it contains is made simple, 
obvious and intelligible as possible. The above work 
is this day published by 

RICHARDSON, LORD & HOLBROOK. 

R. L. & H. ‘also publish, Wanostrocht’s French 
Grammar, Hentz’s French Reader and the explanato- 

and pronouncing French Word Book, and have for 
sale all the elementary French Works used in the 








of the captive Kings. 


schools of this country. April 23. 
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THE POLITICAL CLASS BOOK, 
Intended to instruct the higher classes in the origin, 
nature and wse of Political Power. By William Sulli- 
van, Counsellor at Law. With an Appendix, upon 
Studies for Practical Men, with'notices of Books suit- 
ed to their use. By George 3. Emerson. : 
The object of the Political Class Book is fo point 
out to the youths, who are in the coarse of edueation, 
their relation to each other, to society, and to their 
country ; and to show, in a plain and simple way,the 
exceHence and value, beyond alt price, of the pofiti- 
cal condition in which they exivt. The further pur- 
pose is to give some information of the social syst#m, 
of which they are to become active Inembers, and on 
which their happiness, in common with that of all 
around them, absolutely depends, The plan is— Ist, 
to sketch the principles on which soerety is formed.— 
2d, to show the fitness of the State Gavernment, to 
accomplish the intended object of it, 8d, to do the 





like as to National Government. 
subjects, which coneein those who are approaching 


| manhood, and those who have risen to be citizens. 
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The Appendix contains a short account of the most 
approved booksin arts, sciences, literature, histery 
and morals, with introductory remarks. 

The publishers believe there has never been a work 
on Education published in this country, which has met 
with such universal and unqualified applause, as this 
work of Mr Sullivan’s. Every one feels the impor- 
tance of the subject of which it treats, and all are as- 
tonished that it has never before been taken up in this 
manner. Before the work had been published three 
weeks, it was introduced into a great proportion of the 
highest schools in the neighborhood of Boston, and as 
fast as it became known to others more remote, it had 
been adopted in them ; so that the first edition was 
sold in less than three months. 

The following are extiacts from some notices which 
have been made of the work : 


Letter from Pres. Humphrey of Amherst College to 
the Publishers. 

‘* Having examined the Political Class Book, intend- 
ed for the higher classes in our schools, by Wm» Sulli- 
van, Esq. I have no Lesitation in saying, that in draw- 
ing up this rich and comprehensive manual, the author 
has entitled himself to the thanks of an enlightened 
public. It contains just that kind of information 
which every American citizen ought to possess, before’ 
entering upon the active duties of life; and | know 
not how it can be in any other way so conveniently 
acquired as inthe manner here proposed. The Ap- 
pendix by Mr Emerson adds to the value of the book. 

Ht. Humrnrey.” 

Aivherst College, Oct. 10, 1830. 


From the Boston Recorder, Jan. 19, 1831. 
We expressed our opinion of this highly useful book 


| immediately on the publication of the first edition.~. 


We are happy to learn that a second edition has been 
so soon called for. The improvements which experi- 
ence has suggested have increased the value of the 
The importance and amount of information 
embodied in this little volume, the simplicity and pu- 
rity of its style and the spirit of sound morality which. 
it breathes, render it highly useful as a book for 
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schools and families.” 
A new edition revised and enlarged is just publish- 
edby RICHARDSON, LORD & HOLBROOK. 
April 23. 





NEW BOOKS FOR UNITARIAN SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. 

Wait, Greene, & Co, would give notice to all the 

friends of Sunday Schools, connected with Unitarian 

Societies, that they have in press a new manual enti- 


| thled— 


“FORMS OF DEVOTIONS, FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS.” 
—BY A PASTOR— 

This book will contain Prayeis, Lessons from Scrip- 
ture, &c, in regular order, for five Sabbaths, and at the 
end of each service is a Hymn, pariicularly adapted to- 
the devotions of each day. {tis intended to be used 
by the whole school, the superintendent acting as 


| leader, and the childten 1esponding to the leader. It 


will be issued in about one week, and it is to be hoped 
that all those, who feel an interest in the devotions of 


Sunday Schools, and the difficulty of guiding them 
judiciously, wit wvatt then t- on Pe vans Reson 


of procuring an improved manual. 
—ALEO— 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
The filth edition of the Sunday School Hymn Book. 
This Book is on a new and beautiful type, and fine 
paper. It is the same as ‘‘first printed for the Trustees 


4 of the Publishing Fund,” and “ approved by the Bos- 
| ton Sunday Schoo! Society.” tf 


CATALOGUES. ed 


Catalogues of the most approved Sunday Scavob, 
Books, free from sectarianism, may be found At thé- 


subscribers’ store. 
NOTICE. 

The subscribers, having for many years been engag- 
ed in Sunday Schovl teaching, and the publishing of 
Sunday Schoo! Books, give notice to clergymen, and 
others living out of the city, that any amount of money 
sent them (or orders without cash) for the purchasing 
of Books, shall be faithfully attended to, and parucu- 
lar care observed in selecting the best and latest pub- 
lications. 

WAIT, GREENE, & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
13 Court Street. 


MONTHLY REPOSITORY. 
For sale, the four first volumes of the New Series of 
the (London) Monthly Repository, being for the years 
1827, 1828, 1829, and 1830. They are in perfect or- 


April 23. 6t 





» der, and will be sold at a Jarge deduction from. the: 


subscription price. 
April 23. 


GRAY & BOWEN, 
141 Washington Street. 





ANTHON’S AINSWORTH’S 
Anew abridgment of Ainsworth’s Dic- 
tionary, English and Latin, with some important im- 
provements and alterations. By John Dymock, LL. D. 
Edinburgh. With corrections and improvements, by 
Charles Anthon, Professor of Languages in Columbia 
College, New York. Just 1eceived and for sale by 

RICHARDSON, LORD & HOLBROOK. 

Apri 23. 


Tue CHRISTIAN’S MANUAL— 
Just published by L.C. BOWLES, 124 Washington- 
Street, ** The Christian’s Manual; designed for 
Families and Sunday Schools. ew Series.”” For 
April, 1831. , 

CONTENTS. 

African Bird’s Nest; Ruth ; Preparation for Rever- 
ses; Dialogue ; Parables of Krummacher; A Frag- 
ment; Conversation between a mother and her daugh- 
ter; The Bible; Extracts from Leighton ; To the read- 
ers of the Christian’s Manual; Orignal Poetry—The 
Little Boy’s good night; To the eagle ; A Hymn. 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Miss TILLINGHAST proposes opening a School, in 
Walpole, where she will instruct in the useful and or- 
namental branches of education, and hopes to merit 
the encouragement of the public by the fidelity with 
which she fulfils the responsible duties of her situa- 
oo: The quarter to commence on the 4th day of 

ay. 

Terms.— Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, 
Grammar, History, Plain and Ornamental Needle-work, 
$3 per quarter. French Language, $2 per quarter. 
Drawing and Painting, $2 per quarter. 

References.—Rev. J. P. B. Storer, Walpole. 

Col. Torren, Newport. 

Rev. Mr Kimsa.u, Needham. 

Rev. Mr Hami.Ton, Taunton. 

Hon. Jonn M. W1xuuiams, do. 

Hun. Marcus Morton, do. 

Hon. James L. HopcGes, do. 
Walpole, April 16, 1831. St. 


TRACT No. 46, (First Series,) A. U. A. 
Just published Tract No. 46 of the First Series of the 
Amer. Unit. Assoc. ‘‘ On Piety at Home. By Caleb 
Stetson.”” pp. 16. At the Depository 140 Washing- 
ton Street. GRAY & BOWEN. 


CHRISTIAN DISCIPLE. 
Odd numbers of this work, beth of the old and new 
Series may be obtained at this office. Feb. 12. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 





[From the London Amulet, for 1831.] 
“Hef THAT SEEK ME EARLY SHALL FIND ME.” 


Come, while the blossoms of thy years are bright- 
est, 
Thou youthful wanderer in a flowery maze— 
Come while the restless heart is bounding lightest, 
And joy’s pure sunbeam trembles in thy ways; 
Come, while sweet thoughts like summer buds un- 
folding, 
Waken rich feelings in the careless breast— 
While yet thy hand the ephemeral wreath is hold- 
ing, 
Come—and secure interminable rest! 


Soon will the freshness of thy days be over, 

And thy free buoyancy of soul be flown— 
Pleasure will fold her wing, and friend and lover 
Will to the embraces of the worm have gone. 
Those who now love thee will have passed forever, 
Their looks of kindness will be lost to thee,— 
Thou wilt need balm to heal thy spirit’s fever, 

As thy sick heart broods over years to be! 


Come, while the morning of thy life is glowing, 
Ere the dim phantoms thou art chasing die— 
Ere the gay spell, which earth is round thee throw- 

ing, 
Fade like the crimson from a sunset sky ! 

Life hath but shadows, save a promise given 
Which lights up sorrow with a fadeless ray— 
Come—touch the sceptre—win a hope in heaven-— 

Come turn thy spirit from the world away. 


Then will the shadows of this brief existence 
Seem airy nothings to thine ardent soul, 

And shining brightly in the forward distance, 
Will of thy patient race appear the goal! 

Home of the weary! where, in peace reposing, 
The spirit lingers in unclouded bliss, 

While o’er their dust the curtained grave isclosing, 
Who would not—early—choose a lot like this ? 

W. G. Crark. 

Philadelphia, U. S. 1830. 





[From the Liberator.] 
THE WHITE INFANT'S REPLY 
TO THE LITTLE SLAVE. 
With many a smile and tear I read 
Your pretty letter, dear ; 
A smile to think you loved me so, 
And for your griefs a tear. 


My mother read your letter too, 
A vear fell from her eye ; 

She wished I might have power to break 
Your chains before I die. 


As I lay thinking on her words, 
And what they all could mean, 
Sleep gently pressed my eyelids down, 
And nought around was seen. 


The Rev. Joseph Estabrook, who deceas- 
ed within the past year, was the minister of 
Athol for forty-two years, During the whole 
of his long ministry, the town were strangers 
to that disunion and party strife, which have 
destroyed the harmony and tranquillity of 
many parishes in the commonwealth. For 
their peace and tranquillity, they were in no 
small degree indebted to the sound discretion 
and unaffected liberality of their minister.— 
He considered that humility and charity were 
indispensable to Christianity. All clergymen, 
who gave evidence that they considered the 
bible the word of God, were sure of Christian 
fellowship with him. Athol was neutral 
ground; here the Orthodox and the Liberal 
clergymen could unite; Mr Estabrook ex- 
changed ministeral services with them all. 
After the decease of Mr Estabrook, a 
large majority of the town were desirous of 
settling a gentleman, who should possess that 
Christian humility and pure liberality, for 
which their late minister was so remarkable ; 
they did not doubt they should easily find 
one, who seeing the peace and union which 
they had enjoyed during the ministry of Mr 
Estabrook, would think it a pleasure, as well 
as his duty, to imitate that liberal intercourse 
with the neighboring clergymen, which he 
had always maintained. ‘They had indeed 
heard, that there were some clergymen, who 
did not regard as Christianss many of the 
ministers with whom Mr Estabrook exchang- 
ed, and whom he taught his people to re- 
spect, but such men they supposed were few. 
Under the discreet guidance of their pastor, 
they not only escaped the exclusive spirit of 
the times, but were actually unconscious of 
its existence. Accordingly at the first meet- 
ing called for the purpose of taking measures 
for procuring a candidate, all was harmony 
and apparent good faith. A committee of five 
was appo-nted to procure a candidate for set- 
tlement; four fifths of the committee, as the 
sequel proved, were of the orthodox party, al- 
though the views of some of them were entire- 
ly misapprehnded. A candidate from New 
Haven was engaged, with whose preaching 
no fault was found, nothing was said of par- 
ties, nothing of the polemics of the day, noth- 
ing to which any good man could seriously 
object ; he did not appear to consider himself 
more Christian than the clergymen in the 
neighborhood ; he preached for the Rev. Mr. 
Willson of Petersham, thereby giving a tacit 
intimation, that with him he was willing to 
be on terms of Christian fellowship. The in- 
habitants began the inquiry “‘will it be expe- 
dient to give the candidate a call to settle ?” 
In tne mean time some of them, desirous of 
knowing by what principles ministerial inter- 
course with the person who should be settled 
with thetn would be governed, addressed let- 
ters to fourteen clergymen in the neighbor- 
hood, seven of whom are called Orthodox, 
and seven Liberal, making the inquiry; an- 





And as I slept I had a dream, 
Which I will tell to you; 


I dreamed that I had grown a man, 
And you a man were too. 


I thought we loved each other then, 
As well as we do now; 

But I thought that you looked very sad, 
And wore a mournful brow. 


There came an ugly, cruel man, 
And put on you a chain, 

And lashed you with a cruel whip, 
And made you suffer pain. 


And then I tried to break that chain, 
And earnest efforts mads ; 

But the chain was much too strong for me, 
So I called aloud for aid. 


I thought because I was a man, 
My voice was very loud; 

And all the country heard my call, 
And I felt glad and proud. 


Then all good people of the land 
To help me came with speed ; 
There was not one of all the good, 

But to my call gave heed. 


That cruel whip we soon destroyed, 
That heavy chain we broke ; 

The breaking made so loud a noise, 
I started, and awoke. 


And then I thought upon my dream, 
And on that cruel chain, 

And wondered if I e’er should see 
Such frightful things again. 


And then I fixed it in my mind, 
If when we both are men, 

Such things should really come to pass, 
I’ do as I did then. 


My voice, indignant, shall be heard 
Throughout this mighty land ; 

For sure I am that all the good 
Will help me heart and hand. 


Farewell, dear baby, love me still] 
As wellasI love you; 
I ever through my life shall be 


Thy friend sincere andtrue. CC. T. E. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PROCEEDINGS IN ATHOL. 
We find the following account appended to Mr 


Hill’s ordination sermon. It shows the spirit of 


the times. We knew before that no efforts were 
spared, to prevent all religious intercourse, com- 
munion or friendship between the Orthodox and 
thuse whom they are pleased to designate as her- 


etics, and we are glad to find another example of 


the disposition of the community to resist such en- 
croachments on their freedom. 


The society in Athol, at whose request the 
following performances are published, feel 
themselves bound to state some facts attend- 
ing the settlement of their minister, without 
which some parts of the performances may 
not be perfectly understood. 


swers from all the gentlemen, save one, were 
received, declaring almost UNatiragnsly that 
the Orthodox will have no intercourse with 
the Liberal clergymen—some of the Ortho- 
dox gentlemen saying, ‘‘ you have not the 
slightest reason to except any such exchange 
of labors.” ‘There is nothing more surpris- 
ing than that any person should desire or ex- 
pect such exchanges.” “Every man at all 
acquainted with the practice of the Orthodox, 
must answer this question in the negative ;”’ 
which question related to the exchange of la- 
bors between the Orthodox and Liberal cler- 
gymen. All the gentlemen united in this, 
that the objection to exchanges was wholly 
on the part of the Orthodox. 

The information thus acquired, induced 
the inhabitants to think it possible, that with- 
out some caution, a gentleman might be set- 
tled, whose ministerial intercourse would not 
be such as they had beea accustomed to wit- 
ness during the life of their late venerated 
minister. ‘Ihe committee were requested to 
ascertain of the candidate what would be his 
practice in relation to ministerial intercourse, 
should he be settled. The committee abso- 
lutely declined. making any inquiries of that 
nature; the chairman declaring with much 
confidence, that such inquiries were improp- 
er, that they were never made in councils; 
though one of the gentlemen present, dis- 
tinctly recollected hearing that very question 
made, urged, and by an Orthodox clergyman 
admitted to be correct, of which council this 
same chairman was a member. 

The inhabitants thought the inquiry not 
only proper but necessary, and requested the 
committee, if they would not make the inqui- 
ry, to omit engaging the candidate for any 
number of sabbaths beyond the time when 
the town could have an opportunity to ex- 
press their wishes upon the subject; to this 
request the committee made no objection ; 
they said something had been said about four 
Sabbaths, and the inhabitants understood 
that no positive engagement had been made, 
and they expected that their request would 
have been regarded. After the committee 
had separated, one of them said, in answer 
to the inquiry, whether the candidate was 
engaged for a number of sabbaths? ‘That 
he was not absolutely engaged for any num- 
ber: that he was told, a meeting was to be 
had, and it was not known whether he would 
be wanted.” It was however soon declared 
by the other members of the committee, that 
he was engaged for four sabbaths, which 
was the extent of the time for which he could 
be engaged, as they said. One of the com- 
mittee, who spent much of his time with the 
candidate, said, ‘‘it would be difficult keeping 
him; that nothing would be easier than for 
any individual to drive him off ;’ though the 
event proved, that the combined voice of a 
large majority of the town was not sufficient 
to induce him to leave them, before he had 
destroyed their peace. 

The town however assembled, and by a 
large majority, passed the following vote: 

“That the town will settle no man in the 
ministry in the Congregational Society, unless 
he will obligate himself that so long as he 
shall be the minister in said society, he will 





exchange labors with all the Congregational 
ministers in the neighborhood, who are of 
regular standing, and who will exchange 

with him; and that the committee chosen for 

the purpose of procuring a candidate ascer- 

tain this fact of the candidate, before they en- 

gage him as such.” 

Previously to the passing of this vote, the 

chairman of the committee made a motion, 

‘that we hire the Rev. Mr. ,” (the 

name is withheld, from the consideration, that 

the time may come, when the gentleman may 

wish that his name had not been made pub- 
lic, in connexion with these facts,) ‘‘after 

the term for which he is engaged shall eX- 

pire.” Upon this motion, the town voted in 
the negative, and after the passing of the vote 
copied, they voted to reconsider the first vote, 
thereby leaving it with the committee to en- 

gage him, if it could be done in accordance 

with the instruction they had received. An 
addition having been made to the committee, 
they waited upon the candidate, and commu- 
nicated to him their instructions, but he de- 
clined any further engagement and gave his 
opinion that no gentleman could be engaged 

under such instructions. A meeting of the 
town was soon called to see if they would re- 
consider the vote concerning exchanges. 
The town voted to adhere to their vote by au 
increased majority. Whereupon the candi- 
date, having finished his engagement with 
the town, engaged to preach with the minor- 
ity for three months, during which time he, 
with the unwearied exertions of some others, 
succeeded in making what is feared will be 
a lasting division, in this before united peo- 
ple. 

The committee found no difficulty in en- 
gaging a candidate under the vote which the 
town had passed, and after having heard the 
Rev. Mr. Moore seven sabbaths, the tovn 
voted unanimously to give him a call to settle 
with them. One of the conditions of the set- 
tlement is, that “he shall exchange minis- 
terial labors with all the Congregational cler- 
gymen in the neighborhood, who are of tegu- 
lar standing, and who will exchange with 
him.” A majority of the church seseded 
from the town, and with others fornedja 
second society, and upon surrenderisg the 
church property to the first church, rquest- 
ed that a portion of it might be given to 
them. Whereupon the following rofes were 
passed, which the publishing committee are 
permitted to copy. 

“At a meeting of the members of the first 
church in Athol, January 6, 1831 ; 

‘Voted, 1st, That as an expression of our 
desire for peace and good fellowship, we pre- 
sent to the church of the Evangelical Society 
in Athol all the disposable right we have in 
the Sunday School Library of the first society, 
in amount twenty-five dollars, to be delivered 
in books selected from said library at the 
original price, subject however to a deduc- 
tion of the proportional loss, on books not re- 
turned  @d, Bv0lvs Bqamily Bible, vive vol- 
umes, bound.” 





whole property of the church was presented 
to the church of the self-styled Evangelical 
society. 





MR EVERETT’S SPEECH ON THE INDIAN 
QUESTION. 

We regret that the limits of our pper do not 
permit us to publish the whole of Mr Everett’s 
Speech, made at the last session of Congress, on 
the Indian question. This speech euglt to be 
read by all, who feel any doubt of the tights of 
the Southern Indians. It is full of powerul argu- 
ment and glowing eloquence. The following ex- 
tract is a part of the conclusion. 


Sir, this isa dreadful affair. Heaven is 
my witness, that I would rather palliate than 
magnify its character; but 1 can think of 
nothing so nearly parallel to it, as the con- 
duct of the British Government towards the 
native inhabitants of St Vincents. This is 
a precedent from one of the worst periods of 
the British Government; that of the Admin- 
istration which drove America into revdution. 
It was a transaction ona small scale,in an 
obscure island, and toward a handful cof men. 
But it left an indelible stigma on thdse re- 
sponsible for it; a stigma on an edministra- 
tion, which nothing moderately unjust could 
disgrace ; a stigma, which would have been 
as notorious as it was indelible, but for the 
overshadowing enormity of the treatment of 
America, which succeeded. If we proceed 
in this path, if we now bring this stain on 
our annals, if we suffer this cold and dark 
eclipse to come over the bright sun of our 
national honor, | see not how it can ever pass 
off ; it will be as eternal] as it is total. 

Sir, I will not believe that Georgia will 
persevere. She will not, for this poor corner, 
scarcely visible on the map of her brogd and 
fertile domains, permit a reproach to be cast 
upon her and the whole Union, to theend of 
time. 

As for the character of the country tq which 
it is proposed to remove the Indians, { want 
only light. It was all we asked last stssion ; 
all I ask now. I quoted then all the author- 
ities favorable as well unfavorable, wit) which 
I was acqnainted. The friends of the policy 
refused us the only means of getting suthen- 
tic information on the subject—a commission 
of respectable citizens of the United States 
sent out for the purpose. Since the subject 
was discussed last session, two more witness- 
es, not then heard, have spoken. Dr James, 
who was appointed to accompany Col. Long 
on his tour of exploration in this region, has 
thus expressed himself: 

‘ The region to which Mr M’Coy proposes 
to remove the Indians, would, such is its na- 
ked and inhospitable character, scon réduce 
civilized men, who should be confined to it, 
to barbarism.’ 

In 1827, before this question was contro- 
verted, a report was made by the commission- 
ers appointed to lay out a road from the wes- 
tern boundary of Missouri to Sante Fe in New 
Mexico. These commissioners report, that, 





in the whole line of their march, extending 


seven hundred miles, if all the wood which 
they passed were collected into one forest, it 
would not exceed a belt of trees three miles 
in width ! 

But all this does not change the question. 
It merely suggests the possibility of an alter- 
native of evil. If all the land were as fertile, 
as some small part of it probably is; if it 
were as safe from the wild tribes of the desert, 
as itis notoriously exposed ; if wood and wa- 
ter were as abundant, as they are confessedly 
scarce ; if it were the paradise, which it is not; 
so much the worse for the Indians, the mise- 
table victims whom-we are going to delude 
imto it. The idea that they can there be 
sa(e, is perfectly chimerical ; and every argu- 
meut to show that the land is good is an argu- 
ment of demonstration that they will soon be 
driven from it. If all these sreaties cannot 
save them, nothing can. What pledges can 
we give stronger than we have given ? 

It is partly for this reason that I urge the 
House to settle this question; and the more 
plainly we meet it, if we settle it against the 
Indians, the more humane will be our con- 
duct. If we intend to be faithless to all 
these compacts, let our want of faith be made 
as signal and manifest as it can be. 

Here, at the centre of the nation, beneath 
the portals of the capitol, let us solemnly 
atspicate the new era of violated promises 
aud tarnished faith. Let us kindle a grand 
council-fire, not of treaties made and ratified, 
but of treaties annulled and broken. Let us 
send to our archives for the worthless parch- 





ments and burn them in the face of day. 
There will be some yearnings of humanity, 
as we perform the solemn act. They were 
negotiated for valuable considerations; we 
keep the consideration and break the bond. 
One gave peace to our afflicted frontier ; 
another protected our infant settlements. 
Many were made when we were weak ; near- 
ly all at our earnest request. Many of them 
were negotiated under the instructions of 
Washington, of Adams, and of Jefferson— 
the fathers of our liberty. They are gone, 
and will not witness the spectacle ; but our 
present Chief Magistrate, as he lays them, 
one by one, on the fire, will see his own name 
subscribed to a goodly number of them. 

Sir, they ought to be destroyed, as a warn- 
ing to the Indians to make no more compacts 
with us. The President tells us that the 
Choctaw treaty is probably the last which we 
shall make withthem. This is well; though 
if they remain on our soil, I do not see how 
future treaties are to be avoided. But I trust 
it is the last we shall make with them; that 
they will place themselves beyond the reach 
of our treaties and our laws ; of our promises, 





and our mode of keeping them. 

Sir, it is for this Congress to say, whether 
such is the futurity we will entail on these 
dependent tribes. If they must go, let it not 
be to any spot within the United States.— 
They are not safe; they cannot bind us, they 
cannot trust us. We shall solemnly promise, 





By which votes, at least one thi'd of the 


bot we.shall break our word. We shall sign 
and seal, but we shall not perform. Let them 
go to Texas; let them join the Camanches; 
for their sakes and for ours; for theirs, to es- 
cape the disasters of another removal; for 
ours, that we may be spared its shame. 

Now Sir, [ have done my duty. TI have 
intended nothing offensive to any man or 
body of men. I have aimed only to speak 
the truth, honestly and eafnestly, but not op- 
probriously. If, in the heat of the moment, 
I have uttered anything which goes beyond 
this limit, I wish it unsaid. 

I am not without hopes that Congress will 
yet throw its broad shield over these, our fel- 
low beings, who look to us for protection ; 
being perfectly satisfied, that, if the question 
could be presented free from all extraneous 
considerations to the decision of the House, 
it would be for the preservation of the treaties. 

But however this may be, I am confident 
that the time is not far distant when the peo- 
ple will be all but unanimous in this matter. 
I believe that even now, could it be freed 
from all delusive coloring, and submitted to 
the mighty company in the Union, of sober, 
unprejudiced and disinterested men, their 
voice would reach us, like a rushing storm 
from Heaven. Rather than have this Hall 
made the theatre of such a disastrous violation 
of the national faith, they would speak to us 
in a tone which would shake these massy col- 
umns to their base, and pile this canopy in 
heaps on our heads. 





HUMAN VIRTUE. 

The Herald of Truth (Philadelphia) some weeks 
ago, made the following remarks on the statement 
of President Quincy, in his centennial address, re- 
specting the munificence of the citizens of Boston. 


In an address delivered at Boston by Pres- 
ident Quincy of Harvard College, on the 17th 
of September last, the 200th anniversary of 
the settlement of that city, we find it stated 
that within the last thirty years, upwards of 
one million, eight hundred thousand dollars, 
have been devoted ‘* by voluntary donation 
or bequest” to objects of a moral, religious, 
or literary character, by the citizens of Bos- 
ton, being at the rate of more than $60,000 
per annum. ‘This estimate, from the neces- 
sary imperfection of the inquiries made, in 
all probability falls considerably short of the 
actual amount thus munificently expended. 

We love to state a fact of this description, 
not for the sake of indulging an improper 
self-complacency, but because we love human 
nature. We see and hear so much of the 
errors, follies and sins of our kind, that we 
take great comfort in looking now and then 
upon the bright points in the picture. Tt is 
cheering to contemplate such testimonials of 
the liberality of the human heart. They do 
not dispose us to rest contented with what 
has already been done, but they animate our 
hopes and our efforts in the grand cause of 
humanity, notwithstanding the ignorance, 
violence, and depravity which have tracked 
the steps of our race. Besides, such facts 
tend to shake that unhappy conviction which 


concerning the inborn wickedness of the hu- 
man heart,—a conviction, which if it is diss 
couraging to man, is no less dishonorable to 
the Creator. Do we see the finger of God in 
the outward operations of nature, and why 
not in every generous and beneficent move- 
ment of the human mind? God’s works are 
not confined to the external creation. Here 
are ouly the borders of his dominion. Do 
we see him in the green wilderness of na- 
ture? and do we not behold him also in the 
habitations and ways of men, in the energy 
of human reason, that noblest work of his, 
the breath of his own inspiration 2 Are not 
his perfections visible in the ingenious ar- 
rangements of human society? Is any natu- 
ral object so luminous with the glory of God, 
as the ever-growing power of a gified human 
mind? Is he there amidst the external o05- 
jects of nature, and is he not here also? 
Does the repose of some whisper to your 
heart of God, and is no emotion awakened 
within you, when you look around you, as 
you may, upon a great nation, a vast com- 
munity of human beings, with thoughts, pur- 
poses, interests infinitely diversified, inquir- 
ing, cuntriving, and active, liable to a thou- 
sand errors—to the most tremendous ebulli- 
tions of passion—to the most fearful excite- 
ment, and yet bound closely together; won 
to the exercise of many kindly feelings, and 
exhibiting every where harmony, good order, 
and happiness? Do we hear the voice of 
God in the resounding thunders of the cata- 
ract, and does he not speak far more expres- 
sively in the outpouring of the wrath of a 
great nation, when it vindicates its rights, and 
sweeps away its oppressor ? 

We are accustomed to acknowledge the 
Divine Presence in the changes of the year, 
in heat and cold. We bow to the invisible 
hand that giveth snow like wool, and scat- 
tereth the hoar frost like ashes. But impres- 
sive as are the tokens of Almighty power at 
the present season, when every green thing 
has faded, and the genial infiuences of na- 
ture have retired to their myterious hiding 
places, and the earth is wrapt in the white 
robes of winter—I see a far more glorious 
sign of God in that holy sympathy, which has 
burst from all hearts and gone forth in one 
swelling stream, to obliterate the sorrows of 
the needy and the miserable. This 4 
beautiful scene in nature, with which nothi# 
in the outward creation can deserve to- 
compared. 
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POOL’S GEOMETRICAL PRO- 
TRACTOR, ror THE use or Surveyors, Ex 
GINEERS, AND DRAFTSMEN GENERALLY. 

This instrument bas all others combined in one, 
which are generally used for drafting (dividers except- 
ed,) and is applied toa Tablet, on which the paper is 
fastened. The mostintricate shape is protracted with 
ease and with the greatest accuracy ; and the least er- 
rorin running.or any mistake in the minutes is detected 

The Geometrical Protractor will be furnished with a 
Vernier, o: Nonius if ordered. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The following recommendation is from a number of 
Gentlemea of known expesience in Surveying i= 

We the’subscribe:s having used Pool’s Geometrical 
Protractor are satistied that it is far preferable to any 
thing of the kind heretofore used ; and with confidence 
in its supenority recomayend it to the use of -ail prac- 
tical Surveyors. 

Jesse Perkins, N. Bridgewater. 
Isaac Alden, E. Bridgewater. 
Azor Harris, do. 

Alson Glimore, Easton. 

John Seele, dé, 
Welcome Lothrop, do. 
Leonidas Dean, Raynham. 

{t~ The Geometrical Protractor is for sale at the 
store of Messrs. N. S. Simpkins & Co. corner of 
Court and Brattle Streets, and Gepney Kine Broad 
Street. 

N. B. Messrs. J. & H. M. Pool will manufacture 
Scales or Rules, for Draftsmen of any description on 
Steel or Composition. Orders may be ieft at the book~ 
store of N.S. Simpkins & Co. Boston, and Rice & 
MeEL.LEN, Worces'er. April 16. 





PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. 

Mr Goldsbury proposes opening a private school at 
his residence in North Bridgewater, for the instruction 
of young gentlemen in the common and _ classical 
branches. He would be happy to receive into his 
family six ia addition to those alreddy engaged. 

The terms will be $2,50 a week, including board, 
washing, and tuition. 6t. March 19. 





WARE’S DISCOURSES. 
The cheap edition of the Discouises of Prof. Ware, 

Ji, “ On the offices and character of Jesus Christ,” 

may be obtained at this office. Feb. 26. 


ABBOT’S SERMONS. 
At this office, for sale, Sermons by the late Rev 
A. Abbot, D. D. of Beverley ; witha memoir of his 
life. Feb. 12. 




















CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 





PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
BY DAVID REED: 
CORNER OF WASHINGTON AND SCHOOL STREETS. 





HIRAM TUPPER, PRINTER. 





Terms.—Three Dollars a year, payable in six 
months from the time of subscribing. 

To those who pay at the office, or send their_sub- 
scriptions free of expense to the publisher, within the 
first month of their year,--twodollars and fifty cents. 

To those who pay bills in advance to a collector, 
afte: the first month of their year,—two dollars and 
seventy-five cents. 

To those who obtain and hecome responsible for 
five subscribers, and send the money yearly in ad- 
vance, a sixth copy will be sent gratis. 

8G- No subscriptions discontinued, except at the 
Jiscretion of the publisher, until all arrearages are 

aid. ad 
; All communications for the editor, as wellaslette's 
of business relating to the Christian Register, shou 
be addressed to Davip REED, Boston. 

{iG The followmg gentlemen are authorized to re 
teive the payment of subscriptions for the Christian 
Register in their respective towns and vicinity. 

Augusta, Geo. Thomas S. Metcalf. 

Brattleborough, Vt. G. C. Hall. 

Bridgewater N. Mass. Perez Crocker. 

Concord, $6 Daniel Shattuck. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, w. P. Rice. 

Eastport, Maine, Daniel Kilby. 

Easton, Mass. Daniel Reed. _ 

Hingham, “ David Andrews, Jr. 

Kennebunk, Me. James Osborn. 

Keene, N.H. - John Prentiss. 

Portsmouth, N. H. John W. Foster. 


Plymouth Mass. William Brown. 
Providence, R. I. George Dana. 
Portland, Me. Samuel Colman. 


Rochester, N. ¥. Clarendon Morse. 








so many of our christian brethren cherish, 


Trenton, NV. ¥ Rev. | B. Pierce. 
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